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Dr. Antonio S. De Bustanmente, of Cuba, are as yet un- 
able to reach The Hague. 

Three of the deputy judges are in attendance : F. V. N. 
Beichmann, of Norway; Demetriu Negulesco, of Ru- 
mania, and Michailo Yovanovitch, of Jugoslavia, Dr. 
Wang Chung-Hui, of China. 

There are other facts encouraging us to believe that 
this court is destined to meet the expectations of its 
friends. Forty-four States have signed the protocol of 
December 16, 1920. Of these forty-four, thirty-three 
of the governments have ratified, as follows: Albania, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The States not yet having ratified the protocol are : 
Bolivia, Colombia; Costa Rica, Esthonia, Latvia, Liberia, 
Luxemburg, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, and Salvador. 

Under the terms of the protocol, States may grant to 
the court general compulsory jurisdiction; that is to 
say, they may agree that cases arising under the cate- 
gories set forth in the statute of the court shall, in given 
cases, be submitted by them to the court for its judg- 
ment. This clause, requiring no ratification, has been 
signed by eighteen States, as follows : Brazil, Bulgaria, 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Finland, Haiti, Liberia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Portugal, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, and Uruguay. 

We understand that the judges and deputy judges 
have at their disposal two panels of technical assessors 
to advise them on points arising in labor and transit 
questions. The labor panel comprises two assessors, 
nominated by each member of the League of Nations, 
and one employers' and one workers' representative from 
each member country, chosen by the labor office of the 
League. The transit and communications panel is com- 
posed of two nominees of each member State. 

Critics of the court already appear. It is pointed out 
that the court is to have jurisdiction in matters involv- 
ing international law, and that international law, if it 
exist at all, is inchoate. A member of the court, Judge 
Huber, already complains that the new court lacks all- 
round compulsory jurisdiction; that it can act only 
when litigant States agree to submit their disputes to it. 
A correspondent cables from The Hague inquiring how 
international law can be expected to progress if the court 
limits its decisions to existing laws. 

But the outstanding encouraging fact is that the court 
is now in existence. There are other promising facts. 
If it bases its decisions on international conventions, 
whether general or special, establishing rules expressly 



recognized by the contesting States; on international 
custom as evidence of a general practice accepted as 
law; on general principles of law as recognized by civ- 
ilized nations; on judicial decisions and the teachings 
of the most highly qualified publicists of the various 
nations, international law will by such processes develop 
in proportion as the wisdom of the decisions and their 
beneficent results warrant. In time the proposal made 
by the original framers of the plan for the establish- 
ment of the court, namely, that there should be an inter- 
national conference for the codification of international 
law, a third Hague Conference, to function as a quasi- 
international legislature, will have to be accepted. 

It is significant of present world psychology that Dr. 
Rokuichiro Masujima, member of the Japanese bar, has 
recently delivered an address before the New York State 
Bar Association urging the importance of an accepted 
standard of international justice throughout the world, 
and that the World War came because the world neg- 
lected to pay that reverence to the authority of inter- 
national law which its sanctity demanded. 

Encouragements in the situation dominate the dis- 
couragements. The court exists. It is free to deliver 
its judgments in behalf of all mankind, free from all 
political control. We are disposed to agree with Dr. 
da Cunha that February 15 was "one of the great days 
in the annals of human history." 



DISARMAMENT IMPOSSIBLE 

WE believe that disarmament of the nations is im- 
possible. We shall be criticized for such a state- 
ment on the ground that it is the counsel of despair. It 
is no such counsel. If it be a fact, it is necessary to 
recognize the fact, for the supreme counsel of despair 
is the counsel to ignore the facts. Our reason for be- 
lieving that national disarmament is impossible is that 
the nations have arrived at a condition of organized life 
where their total industrial, commercial, educational, 
and even religious organisms are potential war machines. 
The steam and motor transportation systems of a nation 
are potentially as much war as peace organizations. The 
same thing is true of the various means of communica- 
tion, electrical or whatsoever. Such a simple matter as 
the manufacture of tin cans is as much an aid to the 
conduct of war as to the promotion of peace, for the tin- 
can food-container enables armies to travel from their 
bases by distances much farther than ever heretofore. 
The various types of aircraft are peace agencies; they 
are also readily transferable into war machines. The 
same thing is true of undersea boats. But more im- 
pressive than any of these self-evident facts is the nature 
of our modern chemical industries. In his annual re- 
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port to the Secretary of War for the fiscal year 1921, 
Brigadier General Amos A. Fries, Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, says: 

"One of the most essential things to the development 
of an efficient program for this (chemical) service dur- 
ing the war period is the proper utilization of the facili- 
ties which these industries possess to manufacture the 
various crudes and intermediates required in the produc- 
tion of toxic chemicals. To a large extent, the actual 
toxic chemicals required for use in war may be manu- 
factured completely by these industries. 

"One of the great results of the last war has been the 
development of an industry — new to this country — 
which has greater possibilities for the production of war 
materials than any other known industry utilizes. This 
organic chemical industry utilizes in peace time, in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, dyes, photographic 
chemicals, perfumes, food flavors, artificial fibers, food 
colors, etc., the same crudes and intermediates which 
are required for the production of explosives and toxic 
chemicals." 

It is a fact that the German dye industries were con- 
verted into war industries overnight. The same ma- 
chinery, the same raw materials, the same chemical skill, 
are employed, whether the product be dyes or explosives. 
To step from the manufacture of perfumes to the pro- 
duction of lethal gases is a very simple matter. Ameri- 
can manufacturers of chemical products are quite aware 
of their intimate relation to the production of war ma- 
terials. They, together with chemical organizations and 
societies throughout the country, are rendering constant 
assistance to our Director of Military Intelligence. In- 
deed, General Fries frankly says in his report that 
"with the growth of understanding has come a realiza- 
tion that the activities of peace and the activities of war 
are no longer capable of complete segregation." Un- 
doubtedly when war comes to a nation the man power 
and industrial power will unite to win. 

There is the further lugubrious fact, namely, that 
"when the life of a nation is at stake, no method of war- 
fare that promises results will go unused." Chemistry 
and the air machine defend the nation's seacoast. There 
can be no blockade of ports in the old sense of the term. 
Water power and coal-tar products alone, so essential 
in times of peace, are as much a part of the nation's 
armament as battle cruisers or capital ships. And we 
have but to reflect upon the United States of 1917-1918 
to recall that every knitting-needle of the land, every 
school-house, every pulpit, every theater stage, every 
court of justice, every opera-glass, every little garden, 
every conversation in shop or club, every factor enter- 
ing into what we called "morale," was but a part of our 
national war machine. 

The Washington Conference will result in a reduction 
of expenses. The scrapping of a number of capital ships 



will promote the psychology of right reason among men. 
But to disarm the nations is today, as a practical propo- 
sition, impossible. It is true that Mr. Prevost Bat- 
tersby, of England, is advocating again the suppression 
of flying-machines on the theory that they may be used 
by some brigand power to destroy civil populations. Of 
course, the same thing may be as appropriately said of 
merchant ships or, for that matter, street-cars. Dis- 
armament as a means of promoting international peace 
has become a chimera. The promoters of international 
peace will do well to turn their attention to more hope- 
ful methods. There are such methods. 



A BILL OF DUTIES 

A Bill of Duties is an arresting phrase. We have 
had bills of rights aplenty. The French Revolu- 
tion was an expression of the doctrine of rights. The 
work of the Federal Convention of 1787 was unaccept- 
able to the people until supplemented by a bill of rights. 
True, it was proposed also to adopt a bill of duties, but 
the proposition was defeated. The pages of all legisla- 
tive history are sprinkled with bills of rights. As 
pointed out by Henry E. Jackson, President of the Na- 
tional Community Board: 

"The most effective method of securing one's rights 
is to perform one's duties. My rights are what other 
men owe me; my duties are what I owe to them. If, 
then, we mutually discharge our duties, we automatic- 
ally secure our rights." 

It was Joseph Mazzini who once said : 

"Right is the faith of the individual. Duty is the 
common collective faith. Right can but organize resist- 
ance. Duty builds up, associates, and unites. Any in- 
dividual may rebel against any right in another which 
is injurious to him, and the sole judge between the ad- 
versaries is force. Societies based upon duty would not 
be compelled to have recourse to force. Duty cuts at the 
very root of those evils which right is unable to prevent." 

Some months ago the Pan-Pacific Educational Con- 
gress adopted the following self-explanatory Bill of 
Duties : 

"We, the members of the Community Conference of 
the Pan-Pacific Union, assembled at Honolulu, believ- 
ing that all disputes among nations can be settled as 
easily and more effectively before instead of after armed 
conflict, but realizing that the success of this process 
depends on operating it from the standpoint of duties 
instead of rights, and that only such a state of mind 
affords any hope of solving problems of international 
politics, hereby adopt the following Bill of Duties and 
pledge ourselves to work for its acceptance by the public 
opinion of our respective nations: 

"1. We will think first of our duties to other nations 
before we consider the corresponding rights depending 
upon them. 



